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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


ifth Sunday after Pentecost. Love of God and love of 
neighbor permeate the liturgy of today. While on the 
preceding Sundays the Savior was represented as a gen- 
erous host, a solicitous shepherd and as a fisherman, we 
today meet with a more direct instruction. 

Both Epistle and Gospel exhort to charity and love of God. Both 
readings are incentives to continue in our hearts the building of the 
blessed edifice of Christian charity. We, as members of the great Chris- 
tian family, and as living members of the mystic body of Christ, must 
be animated by this charity. “Be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another, being lovers of the brotherhood, merciful, modest, hum- 
ble; not rendering evil for evil, nor railing for railing, but contrariwise, 
blessing: for unto this are you called, that you may inherit a blessing” 
(Epistle). St. Peter searches for words in order to inculcate compas- 
sionate, forgiving, merciful love; we are called not only to inherit a 
blessing, but also to render blessing and not requite evil with evil. Com- 
pliance with the instruction of St. Peter may cause the world to ridicule 
us as weaklings: “But if also you suffer anything ‘for justice’s sake, 
blessed are ye.” Sufferings make us like unto our model Christ, and 
therefore we should be happy in sufferings. The world cannot harm us, 
we are not afraid nor troubled, if only we fulfil the condition so em- 
phatically laid down for our guidance: ‘“Sanctify the Lord Christ in 
your hearts.” 


In the Gospel Christ Himself addresses us in impressive words: 
“Thou shalt not kill; . . . and whosoever is angry with his brother, 
shall be in danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother: Raca, shall be in danger of hell fire.” Enmity, hatred and 
aversion are incompatible with love and charity. Hatred is classified 
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with murder in the new dispensation, and like murder is punished by 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven. A gift made to the heavenly 
Father by one who nourishes hatred in his heart will not be accepted. 
God will not accept a gift made before reconciliation with a brother: 
“Leave there thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled 
with thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” When 
on the altar of our hearts the candles of love of neighbor and love of God 
are again kindled, He will be appeased and accept our offerings and lend 
ear to our ardent supplications. God “is at my right hand, that I be not 
moved” (Offertory) to thoughts of hatred, but He “hath given me 
understanding” to love my neighbor and brother. 

Our love of neighbor derives all its efficacy from our love of God. 
Love of God is the key to all the invisible goods, exceeding all desires. 
We pray earnestly for this in the Collect: “O God, who for them that 
love Thee hast prepared good things, which eye hath not seen, pour into 
our hearts a fervent love of Thee; so that in all things, and above all 
things, loving Thee, we may attain to Thy promises exceeding all desire 
of the heart of man.” 

Sixth Sunday after Pentecost. Charity and love of God were incul- 
cated on the preceding Sunday. The Church continues to dwell on this 
virtue in the Collect of today: “O God of hosts, the giver of all good 
things: implant in our hearts the love of Thy name; make us to grow in 
fervor, foster in us that which is good, and in Thy loving kindness, of 
that which Thou fosterest, be Thyself the safeguard.” God is the giver 
of all good gifts; He must be our all, the alpha and omega, the begin- 
ning and end. He implants in our hearts the tender seed of His love. 
He is the gardener, who with anxious care, watches and fosters the 
growth of the seed that it be not exposed to the scorching rays of enmity 
and hatred, but rather that under benign care the seed sprout and produce 
the fruit of greater fervor. And He is the protector, who safeguards 
the fruit of the seed of virtue in our heart. God is therefore the sower, 


gardener, and protector of the plant of “the love of His name,” which 


is planted in our souls in Baptism and nourished by the holy Eucharist. 
Through the death and resurrection of Christ the virtue of love is 

instilled in our hearts. By Baptism we are united in a most mysterious 

manner with Christ. With Him in His resurrection we arose to a new 


life, and are consequently obliged by our resurrection to die to sin. ‘‘For 
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we are buried together with Him by Baptism unto death; that as Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk 
in the newness of life” (Epistle). Newness of life precludes sin and 
defilement of baptismal innocence, and demands the purging out of the 
leaven of attachment to it. “Knowing this that our old man is crucified 
with Him, that the body of sin may be destroyed, and that we may 
serve sin no longer”. (Id.) We were redeemed by Baptism from the 
powers of darkness, and our redemption was sealed by the baptism of the 
most precious blood shed on the cross. Risen from the grave of sin, does 
not the Church apply to us the words: “Reckon yourselves to be dead 
indeed to sin, but alive to God”? And will such thoughts not foster in 
our hearts the growth of the flower of virtue, the love of God? 

The frequent reception of the holy Eucharist will nourish the plant 
of the love of God. The Eucharist, symbolized by the miracle of the 
Gospel relating the historical event, is the nourishment for the life of 
grace. The Savior had compassion on the multitude, and He has com- 
passion on our weakness and human frailty, ‘‘and taking the seven loaves, 
giving thanks, He broke and gave to His disciples to set before the peo- 
ple” (Gospel). When we grow faint in the wilderness of life, the Bread 
of the strong will give us courage on our way. The Eucharist, “the 
Miracle of Compassion,” will, however, not only give us courage and 
infuse new life, but it will also increase our love for the compassionate 
Provider. Therefore the Church also supplicates the Savior “that what 
we ask in faith we may in all fulness obtain” (Secret); she begs “that 
my goings in Thy paths, that my footsteps be not moved” (Offertory), 
but that the divine life and love of God may ever grow in our hearts. 

Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. The theme of the Sunday Mass is 
life springing from faith. The preceding Sundays recalled our Baptism 
and initiation into the mystic body of Christ. Grace and the love of God 
were instilled into our hearts, together with faith. Grace and faith are 
strengthened and nourished by the holy Eucharist. The present Sunday 
is an illustration of the practical life of a Christian, as an effect of the 


faith instilled in Baptism. The Church contrasts a true, good Christian 


life with the false life of sin. 


“Clap your hands all ye nations: shout unto God with the voice of 
joy” (Introit). Action and voice must both have as their object the 
glorification of God; ‘He is the great King over the earth.” Lip service 
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is not acceptable to the Savior; service in honor of the king must be 
inspired by a heart filled with love, and by good works. A good Chris- 
tian life is the best homage we can render to the great King. St. Paul 
adduces two impressive pictures in the Epistle: a slave of sin and a servant 
of God. “For as you have yielded your members to serve uncleanness 
and iniquity unto iniquity, so now yield your members to serve justice 
unto sanctification.” We were the subjects of the tyrant of sin, and 
perhaps placed all our faculties at his disposal and directed all our abilities 
to serve him. But now, after our redemption, when faith has opened 
our eyes, we serve God and consecrate ourselves to the great King, 
dedicating both body and soul to His service. To “serve justice unto 
sanctification” does not transcend human strength. Zeal animated by the 
fire of faith, living and constant, will make us become servants of God. 
The fruit of such zeal is sanctification, the reward is eternal life: “But 
now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, you have 


your fruit unto sanctification, and the end life everlasting;” while sin 


rewards her devotees with “the wages of death.” 

The Gradual invites us to serve God and inculcates the fear of 
God, the foundation of every virtue. It is this fear of God which must 
inspire us to lead a good Christian life, and protect us against the false 
standards of the seducers. In the Gospel the Church gives us a certain 
mark of recognition: Their evil deeds. ‘A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. . . . Where- 
fore by their fruits you shall know them.” Just as a tree is known by 
its fruits, so is the Christian known, not only by words but by his works: 
“‘Not every one that saith to Me: Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father who is in Heaven.” 
Our living faith must urge us to become servants of the will of God and 
doers of the good deed. Pious words, without the good deed, are worm 
fruits and withering leaves and are not acceptable. 

“Bow down Thy ear, make haste to deliver me,” is the petition of 
the Church in the Communion verse. It is the cry of the servant of God 
who finds difficulty in fulfilling the program mapped out by the Church 
in the Epistle and Gospel. The Lord will assist and will hear our prayer. 
The sacrifice of our heart and a life devoted to the divine service will 
ever be acceptable, “for there is no confusion to them that trust in 


Thee, O Lord” (Offertory). 
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Eighth Sunday after Pentecost. ‘The Mass of the present Sunday 
continues the consideration of the life of faith. The gift of life we have 
received from God in Baptism. Faith must show itself in works inspired 
and perfected by the assistance of divine grace. Conscious of our insuffi- 


ciency and inability, the Church appeals in our name for this assistance: 
“Impart to us, in Thy mercy, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the grace at all 
times, both to think and to do what is right in Thy sight: that we, who 
but for Thee could not even have our being, may live only to fulfil Thy 
holy will” (Collect). 

And what is the will of God in our behalf? “To do what is right.” 
Both the Epistle and Gospel remind us of our duties, as children of light. 
The Epistle speaks of our divine filiation, “sons of God” by the salutary 
waters of Baptism: ‘For whosoever are led by the spirit of adoption of 
sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father).” The Christian is a temple of 
the Holy Spirit and is guided and directed by Him. By His inspiration 
the deeds of our flesh are mortified and this mortification of the flesh 
begets life. Life under the guidance of the Holy Ghost is life by faith. 
Life by faith does not only make us temples of the Holy Spirit, but sons 
of God “and if sons of God, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” 

God has intrusted to us, as co-heirs with Christ, the administration 
of our spiritual and temporal goods in order to test our fidelity. By 
poor managemient, by falling into sin, we have proved ourselves unfaith- 
ful, and risked the loss of our inheritance. Mortification of the flesh 
demands an effort; it means a fight against our lower nature, and we 
can only conquer with the help of God: “Be Thou unto me a God, a 
protector, and a place of refuge to save me” (Gradual). As children 
of the light we must imitate the wise foresight of the unjust steward: 
“And the Lord commended the unjust steward, for as much as he had 
done wisely” (Gospel). He was commended not on account of his deceit, 
but rather on account of his zeal and resourcefulness in providing that 
his lord’s debtors might receive him into their houses. The same anxiety 
for our future should urge us to provide that we may be received into 
the everlasting dwellings. By means of the goods of this world which 
are after all not our actual possessions, but are only aids to a higher goal, 
we should seek to make friends for eternal life. The zeal of the children 
of the world to obtain their purpose is worthy of our imitation, for only 
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after careful management of goods entrusted to our care, can we dare 
to give an account of our stewardship. 

Only by the mortification of the man of the flesh and by becoming 
children of the spirit, can we hope to become children of life, who can 


give a good account of their stewardship. By overcoming the flesh and 


by imitating the zeal of the children of the world, by practising humility 
(Offertory), we are doing “what is right.” God will graciously accept 
our offerings made to Him in all humility: “Receive, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, the gifts, which of Thy bounty bestowed upon us, we offer 
again to Thee” (Secret). 
CUTHBERT Goes, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


From a letter of Cardinal Bisleti in regard to the 
rumor that the Holy Father is about to mitigate the 
Church legislation on sacred music: 

“Now I must state that the Holy Father is painfully 
surprised at the way such rumors can be invented, since 
he has ever manifested his will regarding the strict 
OBSERVANCE of the reform of sacred music in con- 
formity with the letter and the spirit of the memorable 
MOTU PROPRIO of the Supreme Pontiff Pius X of happy 
memory, as well as of other later documents, 

“Consequently His Holiness gave me precise orders to 
give the lie absolutely (smentire categoricamente) to the 
rumor in all its details, and to reconfirm his august will 
as above expressed, deploring that in some regions and 
countries the attempt is being made to revive in the 
churches musical compositions that have been condemned 


by sane criticism.”—Rivista liturgica. 





THE DELIGHTS OF THE BREVIARY 
From the Point of View of a Lay Woman 


HE Reverend Editor of Orate Fratres has done me the 
honor to invite me to write something on the beauties and 
delights of the Breviary from the point of view of a lay 
person, a task most congenial to me. It is indeed a privi- 
lege to be allowed any participation, however slight, in the 

liturgical movement in the Church—the movement to bring back the 
classics of devotion, the Missal and Breviary, into general use by the 
laity. The wonder is that they should ever have fallen into disuse. 
Nothing can take the place of these great universal prayers of the 
Church, the prayers of the Mass and the divine Office. One has only 
to know them to find them indispensable. And alas, how few of the 
laity know them! 

Though a convert, I used the breviary as a book of devotion in 
preference to all others for many years before my reception into the 
Church. Before my conversion the beautiful translation of the Marquess 
of Bute, made long before the !ast revision, was the only version familiar 
to me. Since then, though no scholar in Latin, I have used, much of the 
time, the Latin breviary, sometimes going back to the Bute translation, 
either from affectionate habit or from slothfulness, as I often find the 
nocturns and hymns difficult. For the hymns Bute made use of the 


exquisite translations of Cardinal Newman. They give me a perfect 


literary as well as devotional delectation which I am unable to get from 
the Latin of the hymns, though I have become much devoted to the 
sonorous Latin of the Psalter, and of the Mass. I often hear the chant 
in reading the psalms, a fruit of attendance, as often as possible, on the 
Office, as sung in religious houses. 

The Bute translation is too large to be easily portable, and one is 
driven for purposes of travel to the compendious Latin breviary in com- 
mon use. But in the throes of conversion it was the Bute translation that 
I had for support and consolation. Without it I should have been as a 
desert traveller. I cannot conceive how any intelligent and literate 
Catholic should not prefer the breviary to the many somewhat flabby 
popular books of devotion (if one may say so) in common use. I can 
only think that they do not know the breviary, or find it inaccessible, 
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either from having little or no Latin, or from the costliness and bulk of 
translations. The popularizing of the breviary will be one of the aims, 
doubtless, of the great liturgical movement in the Church, of which 
Orate Fratres is a part. 

My breviary has become, from its marginal notes, made through years 
of use, a kind of spiritual journal, a record of experiences—of high days— 
desert days also—in the pilgrimage. One expresses its solemn and joyous 
moments in words of the Psalter, so sublimely simple and direct and sat- 
isfying. Protestants of course have the Psalter in the beautiful King 
James translation, and Anglicans that, also, of the Book of Common 
Prayer. But it never had, for me, the poignancy of beauty which it has 
as used in the antiphons and responsories, with their impressive repetitions, 
and as chanted in the divine Office. 

Following the Office with more or less faithfulness through the year, 
I find it enriched with the memory of the blessings of other years, briefly 
noted down in the margins. 

“God is wonderful in His holy places.” That verse holds the blessed 

emories of all the Benedictine and Franciscan shrines to which I have 
made happy pilgrimages: Monte Cassino, thrice visited; the Sacro Speco, 
St. Benedict’s holy cave; (at both these holy places a Mass was said for 
me, alone, under the most heavenly circumstances)—the Carcere, built 
over the cave cells of St. Francis’ first disciples; San Damiano, where our 
Lord spoke to him from the crucifix; La Verna, where he received the 


stigmata; in our own land the missions founded by his heroic sons; and 
St. Columba’s holy Isle of Iona. No Mass is said there now. “In Iona 
of my heart, Iona of my love, instead of monks’ voices shall be lowing 
of cattle; but ere the world shall come to an end, Iona shall be as it was.” 
God is wonderful in His holy places. 
When Thou didst make Thy light to shine forth right 
wondrously from the everlasting hills. 


In the year 1910 I was walking one day in the Austrian Dolomites. 
I had been for an hour or more in the shadow of a mountain, and 
expected to see the sun no more that day, when a sudden turn of the road 
brought into view, in a V-shaped cleft between two mountains, a third, 
high and distant mountain, wrapped in light and color, the clouds about 
it saturated with golden light. I was like a symbolic vision of the 


1 See Orate Fratres, No. 8, “The Hour Prayers of the Church.” 
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heavenly city—New Jerusalem, let down from heaven. And to complete 
the vision with its reflection on earth, a little church nestled in the green 
valley below. The mere dimmed memory of that glorious beauty brings 
tears of joy. How could one find words of one’s own to utter one’s 


gratitude for such a gift? Always that psalm verse must contain for 


me the happy vision of that day: 

When Thou didst make Thy light to shine forth right 

wondrously from the everlasting bills. 
Then, always, at sea, Psalm 92, for Sunday Lauds: 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted 
up their voice— 

The floods lift up their waves, 

But mightier than the noise of many waters— 

Than the mighty breakers of the sea—is the Lord on high. 

rather free, but beautiful translation of 

Elevaverunt flumina, Domine: elevaverunt flumina vocem 
suam 

Elevaverunt flumina fluctus suos, a vocibus aquarum 
multarum. 

Mirabiles elationes maris; mirabilis in altis Dominus.— 


The Lord reigneth, be the people never so impatient: 
He sitteth above the cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet. 

Consoling, in time of war, persecution, and turbulence. There are 
many dates of the war period in my margins; e. g. beside the third lesson 
for the third Monday in Advent, from Isaiah: 

“Let not him that believeth be impatient—Justice will I lay to the 
plummet and righteousness to the line; and the hail shall sweep away the 
refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding-place. And your 
covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your agreement with hell 
shall not stand. 

“The land shall be utterly emptied and utterly spoiled. For the 
Lord hath spoken this word.” 

Strong and dignified language, with a sense of perspective and the 
long view, afford an assuagement of one’s baffled feelings and tried faith. 

Again, feelings of indignation and resentment over injustice appar- 


ently unpunished, another trial of faith, find solemn expression in 
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psalmist and prophet, echoed in the lessons and responsories. One often 
wishes they were taken as texts for sermons. 

Second responsory, third Sunday in Lent—the lesson having been of 
Joseph and his brethren: 

“Verse. What profit is it if we slay our brother and conceal his 
blood? It is better to sell him. Amswer. For he is our flesh and our 
brother.” 

Note on margin: “Dramatic presentation.” “A magnificent text 
for a sermon on labour conditions.” 

The psalmist and prophets are frequently what would, in our day, 
be called “very extreme” and “radical”. They did not mince matters in 
their statements about injustice to the poor and oppressed. 

From the Song of Habakkuk—Friday Lauds: 

Their rejoicing was as the rejoicing of him that devoureth the poor 
secretly. A terrible verse! 

The Church Fathers, too, do not feel it to be outside their sphere to 
teach a clear ethics of trade and business. 

On the Monday in Easter Week, Pope St. Gregory the Great, in 
commenting on the scene in the Gospel of the day, where Peter from his 
fishing boat, sees the Lord upon the shore, has this to say: 

“Wherefore did Peter return to that which he had left? 

The trade which was harmless before his conversion did not become 
harmful because he had been converted. . . . We know that Peter 
had been a fisherman and Matthew a publican, and that Peter, after his 
conversion, went back to his fishing, but Matthew did not return to the 
receipt of custom. It is one thing to seek a livelihood by fishing and 
another to amass money by farming taxes. There are many kinds of 
business in which it is difficult or impossible to be engaged without com- 
mitting sin, and to such kinds of business as these, he which hath been 
converted must not again betake himself.” 

Note in margin: “Very interesting and illuminating discrimination 
of the kinds of business in which, according to the counsels of perfec- 
tion, an apostle may and may not engage.” 

The homilies of the Fathers as embodied in the nocturns or matins, 
will be returned to in a later article and dwelt on more fully. 


These marginal observations and applications of the writer are not 


here given as particularly important or illuminating, but merely as illus- 
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trations of how the beautiful language and inspiring matter of the liturgy 
becomes, by frequent use, an expression of one’s daily life and experience: 
and sometimes, by relating one’s own feeble religious and emotional life 
with the great thought and expression of the Church’s saints and doctors, 
one is enabled to lift it, at least for a time, out of its narrow, temporal 
existence, into harmony with the great Catholic life of the Church. 

I have referred to the support, stimulus, and consolation given 


me, during the months preceding my conversion and reception, by the 


breviary offices. The psalms, hymns, and antiphons, especially those of 
matins and lauds, and the hymns, as translated by Newman, supplied 
(and still do) much material for meditation and self-examination. 
Sloth being one of my besetting sins, lines of several hymns for 
matins furnish vivid expressions. (I cannot deny thankfulness for not 
being bound to rise at night to sing them.) 
From Tuesday Lauds: 
Day’s herald bird 
At length is heard 
Telling its morning torch is lit, 
And small and still 
Christ’s accents thrill 
Within the heart, rekindling it. 


Away, He cries 

With languid eyes 

And sickly slumbers profitless! 
I am at hand, 

As watchers stand 

In awe and truth, and holiness. 


Tuesday Matins: 
Chase Thou the gloom that haunts the mind, 
The thronging shades of bell, 
The sloth and drowsiness that bind 
The senses with a spell. 


Wednesday Matins: 
Cast out the slumbers of the soul, 
The rest that is not Thine. 
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Saturday Matins: 
And with the watcher’s girdle bind 
The limbs that sloth has bound. 


And to give an example equally exquisite, touching upon other 
themes, this from the hymn for Monday Lauds: 
And infusing self-control, 
Fragrant chastity of soul, 
Faith’s keen flame to soar on high, 


Incorrupt simplicity. 


Christ Himself for food be given 
Faith becomes the cup of heaven 
Out of which the joy is quaffed 
Of the Spirit’s sobering draught. 


Every one of these lines might become a subject for meditation. 
The very subtlety, elegance, and precision of the translator’s choice of 
words in these versions of the hymns make them less obviously arresting 
and call for closer attention; but to a taste at all discriminating they 
must give lasting pleasure. The Protestant writer, Augustine Birrell, in 
an essay on Newman written many years ago, said (I quote it from 
memory): “Nobody with the slightest vestige of taste can ever be tired 
of John Henry Newman.” 

The hymns are, of course, included in Newman’s poems, and acces- 
sible therein. 

To those who use the Latin breviary privately but find the Latin 


hymns not a spontaneous expression, I would suggest supplementing with 


these delightful English versions. ! 


ELLEN GATES STARR 


Chicago, Ill. 


1 Unfortunately Newman did not translate all the hymns. 





LITURGY AND THE “OTHER SHEEP” 


MONG the first fruits, and perhaps the most notable of 
them, of the Holy Year 1925, is the renewed and acute 
realization of the tragedy of the schism between East and 
West; and of all the great “movements” in the Church 
today no one should make a more urgent appeal to 

readers of Orate Fratres than that one which is, ever so slowly, tending 
towards the reconciliation with Rome of the separated eastern churches. 
And this for several reasons. 

Unity is a “note” of the Christian Church, it is of her esse; and 
though she in herself displays that unity, nevertheless there are many 
millions, “who profess and call themselves Christians,” who are yet out- 
side that unity. Of these, the separated eastern churches are far and 
away the most important, both numerically and religiously; and their 
re-inclusion in Christ’s fold should be, humanly speaking, less difficult 
than that of any other kinds of non-Catholics. For the oriental Christian 
churches all have been Catholic in the past, and retain valid orders, sacra- 


ments, eucharistic liturgies and nearly all the Faith in the present; it is 


thus that they differ in radice and essentially from Protestants on the one 
h 
A; 


and and Jews, Moslems and pagans on the other. No Protestant body 
has at any time of its history been Catholic, nor has any one of them 
valid orders or true sacraments. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has announced that work for 
re-union with the East shall be the undertaking of his pontificate; and 
moreover, by a Pontifical Letter addressed to the Abbot-Primate of the 
Benedictines on March 21st (St. Benedict’s day) 1924, he definitely 
charged this work on that order: “established in the West by St. Benedict 
(whom the Eastern Churches have ever venerated as the patriarch of 
western monks) the monastic Order took its rise in the East, and was 
already flourishing long before the sad separation of churches in the 
eleventh century.” 

Finally, liturgy plays a most important part in the movement. The 
Pope specifically refers to their “zeal for the sacred liturgy” as a reason 
for his choosing Benedictines primarily for the work. Oriental Chris- 
tianity is essentially liturgical. Don Moreau has recently pointed out 
(Les Liturgies Eucharistiques, Vromant et Cie., Bruxelles, 1924) that the 
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Byzantine Liturgy represents the most authentic expression of the 
Church’s original liturgical tradition. The Latin rite has its own excel- 
lencies, but they must not blind us to those of a more conservative type 
which have been preserved in the East.1 “The very life of the early 
Church, of the Church in all ages, has been the spirit of worship, the 
worship of Kyrios Christos.” That spirit has been maintained in a pre- 
eminent degree in the eastern churches, whether Catholic or dissident; 
and it is abundantly manifest in their liturgies. ‘Only in appearance 
does the Eastern Church bear the stamp of a stiff institutionalism;” in 
reality its character is that of pure worship. 

Two monasteries of Benedictine “monks of the Union” have already 
been established, at Amay and Schootenhof, both in Belgium, where 
monks and postulants are received, regardiess of nationality and congre- 


gation, for training in this work. But “re-union” is not a sectional 


affair, nor is enthusiasm confined to monks and others immediately con- 
cerned. 

In the United States has been formed the Catholic Union, of which 
Dom Augustine Galen, O. S. B., is president. The object of this society 
is by prayer and almsdeeds to further the cause of Christian unity; its 
funds being devoted to the special education of clergy for work among 
orientals and to the relief of distress in Orthodox lands.- There are one 
and a half millions of Catholics of the Oriental rites (vulgo “Uniates”) 
in North America, and over three millions of non-Catholic Orientals (of 
whom there are about 150 millions in the world), so that Catholics in 
the United States and Canada have at their very doors a great stimulus 
towards this work. Moreover, those of the Latin rite, by frequenting 
the eucharistic Liturgy and receiving holy Communion in non-Latin 
Catholic churches, can get into touch and sympathy with their eastern 
brethren. 

We in England lack such stimulus and opportunity; so it was a 
good sign when there was inaugurated in London in April, 1926, the 
Society of St. John Chrysostom, among whose objects is to “study and 
make better known the historical and dogmatic implications of the great 


1 Nor must it be forgotten that the almost universal use of the Latin Mass 
among Catholics is due to historical accidents. But for the schism of the eleventh 
century, and certain less important ones earlier, one-third of all Catholics would 
now be using non-Latin liturgies. 


2 This and other similar organizations in the United States have been super 
seded by The Catholic Near East Welfare Association.—Ed. 
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Eastern Liturgies.” Within nine months of the foundation of this 
society it organized an Eastern Liturgical Week in London, at which 
Cardinal Bourne, Bishop d’Herbigny (president of the Pontifical Oriental 
Institute), the two priors and three other Union monks took active parts. 

Russia and the Slavonic use of the Byzantine rite was the general 
subject of the conferences; among which a lecture on ikons by Count 
Benningsen was outstanding. ‘The contemporary English Catholic is a 


pretty average barbarian, to whom Bougereau represents the highest and 


Byzantium the lowest Christian art. The Count opened our eyes and 
our minds in more senses than one. Prince Volkonsky’s paper on Russian 
music was less satisfactory. Ecclesiastical chant might not exist for all 
he told us about it; and the illustrative excerpts were third-rate music, 
brilliantly played by a Slav student from the seminary at Lille. There 
were other lectures, on the Oriental Institute, the Chaldean Catholics, 
Greek monachism in South Italy, and a brilliant exposition of the Byzan- 
tine eucharistic Liturgy by Dom David Balfour, a monk of that rite. 
On the last day of the week a solemn Liturgy! of St. John Chrys- 
ostom was sung in old Slavonic (the ecclesiastical language of Russia) 
at Westminster Cathedral. A temporary iconastasis was erected between 
the pontifical throne and the high altar. It was of a poor type, char- 
actertistic of those seen in the smaller churches of the near East; but its 
general effect in the sham Byzantine surroundings of the great cathedral 
was excellent. The cathedral choir, who could scarcely be expected to 
master a strange chant as well as a strange tongue, sang a liturgy of 
Rachmaninoff in a way that represented weeks of patient and persevering 
work; an excellent performance. The whole Liturgy was a salutary 
lesson for those of us who are inclined to be narrow in our religious out- 
look. The sacred ministers alone were a most impressive demonstration 
of Catholic unity and diversity. The celebrant was the famous Russian 
priest from Moscow, Father Vladimir Abrikosoff, the con-celebrants 
were two Belgian hieromonks and a French Dominican, the deacon was 
a Russian, the psalmodists a Scots Benedictine of the Byzantine rite and 
a Russian layman; at the Communion both British and Russian lay-folks 
received their Lord under both kinds and with the ceremonies proper to 
the rite. The present writer has been privilged at one time and another 


1 I.e. the Mass, in our “Latin” phraseology.—Ed. 
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to assist at nearly all liturgies used in the Catholic Church, but has 
rarely seen one more impressively carried out. 

A very large congregation assisted in the cathedral, and the majority 
of individuals stood throughout the two hours which the Liturgy took. 
This was remarkable, for English Catholics do not favour the normal 
posture of public worship; but we were impressed by the example of our 
archbishop and Prince of the Church who stood by his throne the 
whole time, without making use of it. 

Undoubtedly this demonstration of the Catholicity of the Church 
made a considerable impression. Moreover, that great gathering of Latin 
Catholics must have realized that, quite apart from externals of language, 
ritual and arrangement, they were assisting at something to which they 


were unaccustomed, the Christian sacrifice performed in the sublime 


oriental spirit of worship. Liturgically, that is, purely spiritually, we can 


learn from the East; and the East, in its turn, can learn from us. 
DoNALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 
Capel-y-ffin, Wales. 


“This mystery of the unity of the Church amid the 
multiplicity of her members, all being gathered together 
in the unity of Jesus Christ, in order that they may be 
joined by Him in tke unity which exists between Him 
and the Father, a unity of which He said: 1 in them, 
and Thou in Me, that they may be one—this mystery is 
called the ecclesiastical communion and is part of the 
Communion of Saints, which forms an article of our 


apostolic creed.”—Dom Grea. 





THE “MISSA FIDELIUM:” AN ESSAY IN 
TRANSVALUATION 


(The Editors are happy to present herewith a careful translation of the 
ordinary prayers of the Mass of the Faithful, by the author of the article “The 
Liturgy in Translation” (Orate Fratres, No. 7, pp. 203 ff.), in which the need of 
such work and the principles governing it have been set down. A comparison of 
the present text with the translations found in many missals should prove in- 
forming and edifying. The text here presented is protected by copyright.—Ed.) 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In making this attempt at fransvaluation, there has been careful 
attention to the following: The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts and 
versions of the Bible (directly or through commentators), the ancient 
Roman Sacramentaries, the early Liturgies of Egypt and the East, the 
Fathers of the first five centuries, early Christian inscriptions, and 
standard Greek and Latin lexicons. As for the English, the writer can 
only say that he has done his best to conform to the laws and usages of 
the language. He has had in mind the needs and the capacity of the 
average person who will use the text in trying to follow the priest at 
Mass. 

The prayers for the first offering of the bread and wine are con- 
sidered to have a double reference: direct, to the material elements them- 
selves as means for the accomplishment of the divine Sacrifice; indirect 
or secondary, to the End for which they are provided. The soundness of 
this supposition can be easily established by citations from the sources. 
The Canon is assumed to have been translated, for the most part, from a 
Greek original. This assumption is, likewise, very well supported. 

THE OFFERTORY PRAYERS 

Offering of the Bread: Accept, O holy Father, almighty and 
eternal God, this host for the all-holy sacrifice, which I, Thy unworthy 
servant, offer unto Thee, my living and true God, to atone for my num- 
berless sins, offenses, and negligences; on behalf of all here present, and 
likewise for all faithful Christians, living and dead, that it may profit me 
and them as a means of salvation unto life everlasting. Amen. 

Preparation of the Chalice: O God, who hast established the nature 
of man in wondrous dignity and still more admirably restored it, grant 
that through the mystery of this water and wine, we may be made par- 
takers of His divinity, who has deigned to become partaker of our 


humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
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with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God through all eternity. 
Amen. 

Offering of the Chalice: We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the Chalice 
of salvation, humbly begging of Thy mercy that it may arise before Thy 
divine majesty with a pleasing fragrance, for our salvation and that of 
all mankind. Amen. 

Self-oblation and Invocation: In a spirit of humility and with a 
contrite heart, may we be accepted by Thee, O Lord, and may our sac- 
rifice be so offered in Thy sight this day as to please Thee, O Lord God. 
Come, Thou source of holiness, almighty and eternal God, and bless this 
sacrifice prepared for the glory of Thy holy Name. 

Commemorative Offering: Accept, most holy Trinity, this offering 
which we are making to Thee in remembrance of the passion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Jesus Christ, our Lord; and in honor of blessed 
Mary ever-Virgin, blessed John the Baptist, the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and of these, and of all the Saints; that it may add to their honor 
and procure our salvation; and may they deign to intercede in heaven 
for us who cherish their memory here on earth: Through the same Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

The Orate Fratres. Exhortation: Brethren, pray that my sacrifice 
and yours may become acceptable to God the Father almighty. 

Response: May the Lord accept the sacrifice at thy hands, unto the 
praise and glory of His Name, for our advantage and that of all his holy 


Church. Amen. 


THE COMMON Prerace ! 
It is fitting indeed and just, right and helpful unto salvation, always 
and everywhere to give thanks to Thee, holy Lord, Father almighty, 
eternal God, through Christ our Lord; through whom the Angels praise 


Thy majesty, the Dominions adore, the Powers are in awe, the Virtues of 
highest heaven and the blessed Seraphim unite in blissful exultation. With 
them, we pray Thee, grant that our voices too may blend, saying in 


adoring praise: 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty! Heaven and earth are filled 
1 It is understood that the Preface is indeed the beginning of the eucharisti 
Prayer of sacrifice which includes the Consecration and ends with the Doxology 


before the Pater Noster; but it seems better here to set it off from the Canon 
Missae, in accordance with the age-old custom of the Church. 
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with Thy glory. Hail to Thee in the highest! Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Hail to Him in the highest! 


THE CANON 

Te Igitur: And now, most gracious Father, we humbly beg of Thee 
and entreat Thee, through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, to deem 
acceptable and bless these gifts of Thine, now set apart for the holy and 
all-perfect sacrifice; which we offer unto Thee especially for Thy holy 
catholic Church, that Thou wouldst deign to keep it in peace and unity, 
to protect and sustain it throughout the world; together with Thy 
servant N our Pope, and N our Bishop, and all the bishops and their 
flocks, who cherish the catholic and apostolic faith. 

Commemoratio pro Vivis: Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy servants 
(name them), and of ail here present, whose faith is known to Thee and 
likewise their devotion, on whose behalf we offer unto Thee, and who 
themselves offer unto Thee, this sacrifice of praise for themselves and all 
who are theirs, for the good of their souls, according to their hope of 
salvation and deliverance from all harm, and who pay Thee the homage 
which they owe Thee, God, living and true. 

Communicantes: United in Thy only Church, we honor the 
memory, first of the glorious and immaculate Virgin Mary, mother of 
our Lord and God, Jesus Christ; then that of Thy blessed apostles and 
martyrs, Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, Thomas, James, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, and Thaddeus; Linus, Cletus, Clement, 
Sixtus, Cornelius, Cyprian, Lawrence, Chrysogonus, John and Paul, 
Cosmas and Damian, and of all Thy Saints, by whose merits and prayers, 
grant that we may be always favored with the help of Thy protection: 
Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Hanc Igitur: We further beseech Thee, O Lord, to receive in atone- 
ment this sacrifice of adoration from us and from all Thy household. 
Provide that our days be spent in Thy peace, save us from everlasting 
damnation, and cause us to be numbered among those whom Thou hast 
chosen: Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Do Thou, O Lord, deign to bless what we offer, and make it 


approved, effective, worthy, and pleasing in every way, that it may 
become for our good, the Body and the Blood of Thy dearly beloved Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The Consecration: Who, the day before He suffered, took bread 
into His holy and venerable hands, and having raised His eyes to heaven, 
unto Thee, His almighty Father, giving thanks to Thee, blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to His disciples, saying: Take ye all, and eat of 
this: for THIS IS MY BODY. In like manner, when the supper was 
done, taking also this goodly chalice into His holy and venerable hands, 
again giving thanks to Thee, He blessed it and gave it to His disciples, 
saying: ‘Take ye all, and drink of this, for THIS IS THE CHALICE 
OF MY BLOOD OF THE NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT: 
THE MYSTERY OF FAITH: WHICH SHALL BE SHED FOR YOU 
AND FOR MANY UNTO THE REMISSION OF SINS. As often as 
you shall do these things, in memory of me shall you do them. 

Wherefore, we Thy servants, and likewise Thy holy people, calling 
to mind not only the blessed passion of the same Christ Thy Son, but also 
His resurrection from the dead, and finally His glorious ascension into 
heaven, offer unto Thy supreme majesty, of Thy gifts bestowed upon 
us, the pure, the holy, the all-perfect sacrifice of thanks for our redemp- 
tion—the holy Bread of life eternal and the Chalice of unending salva- 
tion. . . . Which do Thou deign to regard with gracious and kindly 
attention and hold acceptable, as Thou didst deign to esteem the offerings 
of Thy holy servant Abel, and the sacrifice of Abraham our Patriarch, 
and that which Thy chief priest Melchisedech offered unto Thee, a holy 
sacrifice of thanks, in full accordance with Thy will. . . . Most 
humbly we implore Thee, almighty God, cause these our mystic offerings 
to be brought by the hands of Thy holy Angel unto Thy altar above, 
before the face of Thy divine majesty; that those of us who, from this 
sharing in the heavenly sacrifice, shall receive the most sacred Body and 
Blood of Thy Son, may be filled with every grace and heavenly blessing: 
Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Commeroratio pro Defunctis: Be mindful, O Lord, also of Thy 
servants who have gone before us with the sign of faith, and rest in the 
sleep of peace. (Name them.) To these, O Lord, and to all who sleep 
in Christ, we beseech Thee to grant, of Thy goodness, a state of com- 
fort, light, and peace: Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

To us also, sinners, yet Thy servants, trusting in the greatness of 
Thy mercy, deign to grant some share of heavenly bliss in union with 
Thy holy apostles and martyrs; with John, Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, 
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Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Peter, Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, 
Agnes, Lucy, Cecilia, Anastasia, and all Thy Saints; into whose company 
we implore Thee to admit us, not weighing our merits, but freely grant- 
ing us pardon: Through Christ our Lord. . . . Through whom Thou 
dost ever provide, make holy, fill with life, make fruitful of good, and 


bestow upon us all these Thy gifts. 
Through Him, and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, God the 
Father almighty, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory, for 


ever and ever. Amen. 
AFTER THE CANON 


The Pater Noster: Let us pray. Directed by saving precepts and 
prompted by divine instruction, we make bold to say: Our Father, etc. 

Deliver us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, from all evils, past, present, 
and to come; and through the intercession of the glorious and blessed 
Mary ever-Virgin, mother of God, together with Thy blessed apostles, 
Peter and Paul and Andrew, and all the Saints, grant of Thy goodness, 
peace in our days, that aided by the riches of Thy mercy, we may be 
always free from sin and safe from all disturbance: Through the same 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost, God through all eternity. Amen. 

The Fraction: May this mingling and hallowing of the Body and 
the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, help us who receive it unto life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 

Before Communion: O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast said to Thy 
apostles: Peace I leave unto you, my peace I give unto you, regard not 
my sins but the faith of Thy Church, and deign to keep it in peace and 
unity, according to Thy will: who livest and reignest God through all 
eternity. Amen. 

Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who by the Father’s will, 
with the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, hast given life to the world 
through Thy own death, deliver me by this Thy most holy Body and 
Blood, from all my sins and from every evil. Make me always obedient 
to Thy commandments, and never permit me to be separated from Thee: 
who with the same God the Father and the Holy Ghost, livest and 


reignest God, through all eternity. Amen. 
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Let not the partaking of Thy Body, O Lord Jesus Christ, which I 
all unworthy, am about to receive, turn to my condemnation and punish- 
ment, but by reason of Thy fatherly love may it be to my advantage as 
a safeguard of both soul and body, like a well-taken remedy: who livest 
and reignest with God the Father in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God 
through all eternity. Amen. 

What we have taken like bodily food, may we treasure in a pure 
mind; and may what is given us in time be our provision for eternity. 

May Thy Body, O Lord, which I have eaten, and Thy Blood, which 
I have drunk, affect me to the depths of my being, and grant that no 
trace of sin be found in me, whom these pure and holy mysteries have 
renewed: who livest and reignest through all eternity. Amen. 


At the Dismissal: May the tribute of my worship be pleasing to 
Thee, most holy Trinity, and grant that the sacrifice which I, all 


unworthy, have offered in the presence of Thy majesty, may be accept- 
able to Thee, and through Thy mercy obtain forgiveness for me and all 
those for whom I have offered it: Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


RicHArD E. PowErR 


Springfield, Mass. 


“We must not imagine that we shall gain a quicker 
hearing from God in our needs by filling up with anxious 
pleading for some mistaken interest of our own soul the 
time which ought to be devoted to the unselfish honoring 
of God and in which Christ Himself becomes our high- 
priest and our companion and leader in the praise of the 
Father. Let us remember His own words: ‘Be not you 
therefore like to them (the heathen); for your Father 
knoweth what is needful for you before you ask Him, ” 
—Father Kramp, S. J. 





THE LITURGY ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN VELD 
(Nigra sum sed formosa—I am black but beautiful_—Cant. 1, 4) 


HE writer has the privilege of working as a mission-doctor 

in conjunction with the “Religious Missionaries of Mariann- 

hill” (R. M. M.) in Natal. One day in November 1925 

we had arranged a visit to a small mission out-station, St. 

Magdalena’s, to attend to any sick natives who might pre- 
sent themselves, notice of our visit having been duly announced in 
Church on the previous Sunday by the Native catechist. A priest is only 
able to visit this small station once or twice a month, otherwise the 
work, religious and educational, is carried on by a good male Native 
catechist and a devout female Native teacher. 

A few days before the date fixed for our visit we received a letter 
from the teacher, which ran as follows: 

“St. Magdalena’s, Mbogintwini.—Dear Doctor: Will you please do 
us a great kindness? When you come to St. Magdalena’s in your motor- 
car next Saturday to help the sick people, will you please bring with you 
that boy Ambrose Zuke from St. Francis’ School? I have been teaching 
the people here to sing Requiem, but no one here can play the organ. It 
will be a great help to us if you can bring Ambrose as he can play nicely. 


I have also written to the Rev. Father B. H. asking him to allow Ambrose 


to come. The priest will be here before you arrive, but we shall wait for 


you before holy Mass begins. Thanking you in anticipation I remain, 
Yours in Christ, Lilian Vilakazi.” 

We soon got into touch with the talented Ambrose, whom we had 
known before as an interesting patient without being aware of his 
Caecilian accomplishments. He gladly agreed to comply with the 
teacher’s request and his school-principal also willingly consented. We 
had a little practice of the Requiem music with him. He had a manu- 
script copy of the organ accompaniment; it appeared to be modelled not 
on the exact Vatican text of the chant but on a slight variation. Our own 
printed music (in the C. T. S. “Catholic Schools Hymnal. Accompani- 
ment”) was therefore no use to him—the congregation would all know, 
from their ordinary prayer-books, the setting as in his manuscript version. 
For in the pocket prayer-book used by every Zulu Catholic, the whole 
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proper of the Requiem Mass is given with words in Latin and Zulu and 
tonic sol-fa music above the words. Here is a specimen: 

dr d d drm mrdr rd drm mrm 

Re- qui- em _= ae- ter- nam do- na 

‘Nkosi bape ukupumula ukupumulela wafuti: 


Saturday morning arrived—a day devoid of any duplex feast and in 
the month of the Holy Souls. The St. Magdalena’s people had had no 
priest to say Mass for them on All Souls’ Day, so they had asked to have 
Missa pro Defunctis on this Saturday and had prepared to sing the proper 
as already explained. As far as we could discover, the idea had originated 
with the teacher and people and was not first suggested by the visiting 
priest, though the latter very gladly fell in with the people’s wishes. 

St. Magdalena’s is not a very easy spot to reach in a Ford car. After 
an hour and a half on the main road, we left it and for three quarters of 
a mile followed a footpath across the veld. Then we had to leave the 
car, cross a river by means of stepping stones and walk another three- 
quarters of a mile. Once, on a former occasion, we found the river 
swollen after rain and the stepping-stones invisible, but a stalwart Native 
man was near and offered his services. Perhaps St. Christopher (whose 
medal adorns our car) had put the thought into the man’s heart—at any 
rate he performed for us the same service that St. Christopher is said to 
have performed for our Lord. But this particular day we crossed the 
river easily on the stepping-stones and were soon at the lowly wood and 
iron shrine of St. Magdalena. We were in good time, for the priest had 
still to spend about an hour hearing confessions before Mass could begin. 
The Parochial Mass was also to be a Parochial General Communion. We 
noticed some women busily working with hoes in the little cemetery, 


overlooked by a substantial crucifix. At first we thought they were dig- 


ging a grave, but apparently they were tidying up “God’s acre” in honour 


of the commemoration of the souls of those whose bodies had found their 
last resting place in that spot. 

Then came the Mass. The “organ” was not much bigger than the 
one which St. Caecilia holds in her left hand (in the pictures) while she 
plays it with her right! But from it Ambrose skilfully produced the 
necessary support for the voices, and he had the good taste not to attempt 
more than that. The whole proper (except for a curtailment of the 
Sequence Dies Irae) was sung through without a hitch by the dark- 
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skinned congregation, and what may have been lacking in musical skill 
was compensated for by earnest devotion. A critical mind would doubt- 
less have found much fault with the tawdriness of the altar ornamenta- 
tion, but if the tastefulness was comparable in quantity to a mite, no 
doubt like the widow’s mite, and for the same reason, it was wholly 
acceptable to God. 

At the end of the holy Sacrifice, while the priest was reading the 
Last Gospel, the congregation commenced (no doubt a little pematurely) 
a fine vernacular hymn of farewell to the departed— 

“O hamba kahle, Sihlobo setu.” 
[““God speed thee to thy journey’s end 
Soul of our dear departed friend.” ] 

We remember once, on a former visit to St. Magdalena’s, arriving 
and finding the congregation in church and an instruction in progress. 
We sat outside on the ground below an open window and, to our delight, 
found that the subject of the instruction was one of the brightest gems 
(as it seems to us) in the whole liturgy—the prayer Deus, qui humanae 
substantiae said by the priest as he mixes the wine and water in the 
chalice. Very simply yet very fully the whole significance of each clause 
was explained in Zulu, many questions bein: asked, thus sustaining the 
lively interest of the congregation. Then ‘he priest, having given his 
own Zulu version of the prayer, clause by clause, asked the teacher to give 
her Zulu version of the prayer as a whole, translating from an English 
version. We went away feeling that the brightest of liturgical jewels 
shone even more brightly than before in our understanding. 

Does anyone say that simple people of quite elementary education 
cannot appreciate the liturgy and live the liturgical life? Instead of 
words let such facts as here related of the Zulu Catholics at St. Magda- 
lena’s be our reply. As we proudly joined in the liturgical worship of 
that dark-skinned congregation, we thought of a new application of the 


words nigra sum sed formosa. May our Lady pardon our borrowing the 


words from her Office and applying them to her lowly but devoted 
familia on the African veld. 
K. F. McMurtrie 
Natal, South Africa 





The Editor’s Corner 





THE APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 


Some time ago we heard that a new organization, the APOSTOLATE 
OF SUFFERING, had been formed (Office at 513 34th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). The purpose of this apostolate is “to assure the sick and the 
afflicted that their lives are not useless; that by patient suffering they can 
do wonderful work for the spread of God’s Kingdom here on earth.” 
The idea of uniting all the suffering and afflicted into a common fellow- 
ship, and merging their sufferings in those of Christ, should have a 


strong appeal to the afflicted. To us it appears as another aspect of the 
general idea of the union of all the faithful in the mystic body of Christ. 


Just as we are all members of Christ, differing one from the other, living 
in and for Him; so all the suffering souls here on earth can in a special 
manner be members, each with his own affliction and malady, of the 
Christ of Sorrows, suffering in and for Him and His purposes. There 
is, it seems to us, a strong kinship between this idea and the general inspi- 
ration of the liturgy (See Orate Fratres, No. 4, pp. 122-123). 

St. Paul speaks of our fulfilling in ourselves what has been wanting 
to the suffering of Christ. It is true of all of us. But a special call to 
this high privilege is given to all who are suffering bodily ailments. What 
a consolation, even a joy, for them to realize the dignity of their calling; 
to know that they can in distant bed or chair unite most efficaciously 
with their brethren assembled about the altar in active participation in 


the daily Sacrifice! 





Oo 
CAKES AND THE LITURGY 


How many readers of Orate Fratres will grant offhand that there is 
or can be a most charming connection between the liturgy and cakes? 
Yet the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle of January (Vol. XXI, No. 1) 
carried an interesting article on “Cakes and Old Catholic Customs,” based 
on such a connection. As we enjoy our birthday and wedding cakes 


today, so in former times “many church feast-days or parish festivities 
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were signalized by some special cake or pudding.” It was in the days 
when the liturgical spirit was of the life of the people, and flowed over, 
as it should, into their daily actions and their homes. New Year’s Day, 
Twelfth Night after Christmas, Mid-Lent Sunday, All Souls, etc., were 
thus celebrated at home, each with a special confection of its own. The 
joy of the Church’s worship was carried to the family hearth, where it 
hallowed and enlivened everything it touched. 

Some of these customs, in a somewhat commercialized form at times, 
still persist, or persisted up to the Great War. They show us how com- 
pletely the life of the people in Catholic England was at one time domi- 
nated by the spirit of the Church and the liturgy. It reminds us of the 
statement of Godfrey Kurth, that the peasants of old Ardenne up to very 
recent times named the Sundays of the year,.not by their rank in our 
secular calendar, but by the beginning words of the Latin Introit of the 
respective Masses, as we even now speak of Laetare or Gaudete Sunday. 

It is a forceful reminder for us of the degree in which our daily 
life has been secularized. Shall we ever regain something of this inti- 
mate appreciation of the value of our worship? What a change it would 
make in life, if we could again bring the spirit of Christ’s liturgy from 
Church to home and shop, and could guide our hopes and joys, even our 
social pleasures, according to its spirit! It seems like an unattainable 
goal! Yet readers of Orate Fratres can help to prepare the ground for it 
by being in their own persons examples of what the liturgical life is and 


means. They would ipso facto become centers of the spread of this 


spirit to others. Once started, who can say how long it would take for 
the effects to become apparent? The spirit of God is not fettered by 
time, it can work wonders; but often it waits for an initial good will and 


effort on our part! 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





n “The Apostolate” of the foregoing issue, the need of 
instruction for proper active participation in the Mass, as 
in all other forms of the liturgy, was mentioned. This 
means self-instruction by reading on the part of adults, 
and again active instruction of children and of the people 





by those who have charge of souls and are trying to foster the practice 


of intelligent participation. 

Moreover, the introduction of active participation in the Mass, 
private or collective, should be gradual; and should take place with the 
aid of a practical manual of the prayers to be recited; that is, the prayers 
of the Mass. 

In one of our first issues doubt was expressed about the usefulness 
of Offeramus as a book for school children in the grades; and the possible 
need of a simpler book of Mass prayers for children was hinted at. The 
experience in many localities has, however, shown that Offeramus can be 
used very successfully with children of the age of eight or nine. We 
have seen some youthful essays by children from nine to twelve, public 
school children who could get only a five minutes instructions after daily 
Mass from their pastor. Offeramus was used by them as a text for 
prayers and instruction. The general ideas and grasp exhibited in the 
essays are most convincing. 

Participation without instruction is meaningless and sure to fail. 
Today it is necessary to stress instruction in the internal nature and 
meaning of the Mass rather than in the externals. However, as time 
goes on, it may be necessary to caution against neglecting the latter. 
Instruction in the liturgy should be complete. It is that only when it 
embraces both the internal and the external aspects. 

There is a small book entitled At Mass, by Father Kienberger, O. P., 
(Richard A. Mayer and associates, 525 Scuth Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill., 80 pages, 15c paper bound, 50c cloth), which gives brief explana- 
tions of the objects used at Mass and of the actions of the Mass. It is a 
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good pamphlet to put in the hands of children that are studying the 
Mass. 


Other good books to put in the hands of children are those of 
Mother Mary Ellerker, O. S. D. Behold the Lamb explains the funda- 
mental ideas of the sacrifice of the Mass in short chapters, each ending 
with a story. The author has a unique gift of talking to children on 
their own level, without sacrificing any of the dignity of the sublime 
subject, or passing over essentials. The book should prove an excellent 
text in the hands of children beginning to study the Mass. It can serve 
excellently as a gift to a child, and may well be used by instructors, who 
can learn from its method how to reach the child’s own mind in a dis- 
cussion of the great truths and mysteries of the Mass. “Master Where 
Dwellest Thou?’”’, is the second of Mother Ellerker’s series. It deals with 
various of the externals—church, altar, vestments, utensils—and con- 
tains illustrations and many wholesome thoughts woven about the details 
of instruction. God’s Wonder Book, the third of the series, is an ideal 
book for instructing the upper grades of the parish school, or even high 
school pupils. It is a sort of compendium of the Mass, giving a trans- 
lation of the Ordinary, and brief explanations of the various parts and 


prayers of the Mass. Like the other two, it is written with all the charm 


that is characteristic of the author, and with the same skill of adapting 


the language to the average mind of the child. 


Besides the externals and the internal nature of the Mass, another 
aspect of the instruction of children must be mentioned; perhaps the 
most important, insofar as without it the previous aspects are of little 
avail. It is mentioned as points 2 and 3 of the following excerpt from 
a recent communication sent by Father Fidelis, O. S. B., of St. Vincent 
Archabbey. Three things are stressed by him regarding the instruction 
1. They should be instructed according to their age and 
understanding, and given first of all a good knowledge of the essential 


ee 


of children: 


nature of the Mass. 2. They should be instructed as far as possible in 
the best method of hearing Mass and be guided therein by a teacher 
during the attendance at holy Mass. 3. They should be so instructed 
that they learn to attend Mass by themselves, apart from their special 
environment in the collective participation, and should be made to render 


an account of how they succeed in both types.” 
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The third point is undoubtedly a most important one. Without it 
the aim of instruction is frustrated. Here again the imperative demand 
of not confusing participation in the Mass with any one single form of 
participation—the dialog Mass in particular—is evident. There are, we 
may repeat, many degrees of participation in the Mass, both private and 
collective, some of which were mentioned in the second issue of Orate 
Fratres. Children, too, should come to think correctly in this matter, 
and should know of the different degrees insofar as their minds are capable 
of comprehending them. 

Whatever has been said of children’s instruction holds almost literally 
of the average parishioners. In matters of participation in the Mass little 
need be taken for granted; and the instructions given to children will 
very often also prove the best possible instructions for grown-ups. From 
many expressions that we have heard, we have formed the conviction 
that the people are yearning for instructions on the nature of the Mass, 
of the entire liturgy, and its meaning to them. And from priests who 
have preached on these topics with true understanding for this hunger in 
souls, the most satisfactory accounts of results have been received. 

Recently the very simple statement was sent to us: “I took advan- 
tage of the holidays to give a series of six conferences on the holy Mass 
to the Good Shepherds and their Magdalens at . . . It is quite remark 
able with what eagerness they take to these talks. The reason is evident. 


At times we have heard complaints about the impracticability of 


preaching on the internal nature of the Mass, and of the dearth of any 


material for preparation. One experience of preaching on the Mass from 
this viewpoint resulted in pamphlet No. 3 of the Porputar Lirurcica! 
Lrprary. My Sacrifice and Yours indicates at least one conception of 
how the matter (not the form) of such sermons can be serially arranged. 
Grown-ups who participate in the Mass actively will ordinarily do 
so by means of the daily Missal. Some of these must at times be cau- 
tioned or helped against the danger of succumbing to the effects o 
routine. While many persons never experience any dullness of routine 
in the daily use of the Missal, others do. These should be taught the 
alternative, at least occasional, of meditating the Mass without the use of 
any book, after the general manner outlined in the previous issue. 
What might be called an excellent half-way measure was suggested 


in Bibel und Liturgie (Vol. I, no. 8). Dr. Pius Parsch, desiring to help 
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the faithful over the possible monotony of reading the same Mass formu- 
laries several days in succession, commends the practice of continuous 
readings from the New Testament during the Mass of the Catechumens 
on such days as have no special Mass, or on minor feasts having no proper 
variable parts. Thus a repetition of the same pericopes (biblical passages) 
on successive days will be avoided; and many people will again be brought 
to read the New Testament in its entirety. Such a practice would be in 
full accord with the spirit of the liturgy, insofar as the purpose of the 
Mass of the Catechumens is edifying instruction and mental preparation 
for the Mass of the Faithful. It would also, Dr. Parsch says, be the only 
way in which many persons could find time today for Bible reading; and 
it would for them be a method of joining a purpose of the Breviary with 
the Mass. 

There are undoubtedly many other possibilities which experience and 
time will bring to light. Most important is an understanding of the 
proper aims of liturgical participation, a real desire of seeking Christ, and 
then willingness to share experiences with others. 

The warning given in the previous issue against considering the 
general idea of liturgical participation synonymous with the dialog Mass 
is in no way meant to depreciate the latter. On the contrary, experience 


has brought out its many advantages and its entire practicality, especiall 
g } § ) y 


in smaller communities. Future sections of “The Apostolate” will con- 


> to give experiences with the dialog Mass. A few applications of it 
to circumstances not met with so far in these pages ought to be instruc- 
tive and inspiring. In the meantime the Editors invite further experi- 
ences, especially as to details and methods of instruction in the rudiments 
of participation, both of children and adults. 

Besides this topic, ““The Apostolate” will be ready to consider an 
exchange of experiences on the Sunday Vespers. ‘The Vespers is doomed,” 
some have ventured. Rome has not said so; and many of our bishops 
have urged the proper solemnization of the Sunday Vespers. In some 
places Vesper services are celebrated with good success, and with popular 
participation. It is such experiences that we should like to bring before 
our readers. <A general invitation is hereby again extended to all earnest 
souls. Give others the benefit of your experiences! That readers of 
Orate Fratres appreciate hearing of them is most certain from the many 


comments we have received. 
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L’artisan liturgique (see Orate Fratres, page 126) after its second 
number changed into a bimonthly. Accordingly the third issue appeared 
as the February-March issue. It is now called “a bimonthly review of 
applied religious arts”. Subscriptions for the United States, 30 French 
francs. Address: 16 Rue Fenelon, Nimes (Gard), France. 





o 

With its thirteenth issue the fortnightly Austrian review Bibel und 
Liturgie has put on a new dress. Its greater dignity of appearance is 
expressive of its flourishing condition. No. 14 (April 15) gives a list of 
reviews devoted to the cause of the liturgy. Besides two in German, 
there are two in Dutch, five in French, one in English, one in Latin, two 
in Italian, one in Spanish (Catalan), one in Portuguese. The articles in 
Bibel und Liturgie continue to be characterized by a happy combination 
of the spiritual and the practical sense that has characterized all the 
works of the editor, Dr. Pius Parsch. 





) 
At recent Clergy Conferences held in their respective jurisdictions, 
His Grace, Archbishop Dowling, of St. Paul, and His Lordship, Bishop 
O’Brien, of Peterborough, Canada, took occasion to recommend to their 
clergy the work of the liturgical apostolate, and Orate Fratres in par- 
ticular. 
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Among the members of the hierarchy that have recently sent words 
of encouragement to THE LITURGICAL PRESS are their Lordships, 
Rt. Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg, Rt. Rev. Bernard 
J. Mahoney, Bishop of Sioux Falls, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Prud’homme, 
Bishop of Prince Albert and Saskatoon, Canada. 





